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field, Plynton, Leath, Taunton, Wakefield, Helmesley,
Newark, and Glasney,1 as well as the famous schools of
St. Martin's-le-Grand and < The Arches ' in London, and
probably many others.
Some of these grammar schools were connected with
religious houses, but the question of the theohgus and the
magister in cathedral churches with monastic chapters is a
complicated one, as in these cases there was no office of
chancellor. At Canterbury there seems to have been a
grammar school under the direction of the Archbishop, who
appointed the master.* In the case of a vacancy in the see
the monastic chapter appears to have made the appointment.
A similar policy was apparently pursued at Worcester,
Winchester, Durham,3 and probably at Rochester and
Norwich. At Canterbury the question arises as to whether
theology was taught there as ordered by the Lateran Coun-
cil. There were apparently claustral lectures in theology,
but it is very doubtful whether such lectures were open to
the general public, nor do there appear to be any appoint-
ments of theologians by the bishops or archbishops in
monastic cathedrals.
There is no evidence in all this to show that the Lateran
Decree had any effect at all. In cathedral churches with
secular chapters there was already a magister in the person
of the chancellor. In other cathedrals there was a grammar
school connected with the see which served the purpose.
There is nothing to indicate that a theology lecturer was
appointed at Canterbury,4 or that any of the wealthier
churches took steps to provide themselves with grammar
masters in obedience to the Council. Miss Deanesly be-
lieves that the provisions of the Lateran Council remained
largely unfulfilled, because of the difficulty of getting
the chapter to give up a prebend for the purpose, and
she quotes St. Thomas Aquinas, who wrote in 1257 that
the decree for the provision of a theology master in each
metropolitan church had not been observed * through lack
1  Somner-Battely, Antiquities of Canterbury, Pt. I, pp. 105-6, and App., p. 33. ,
2  A. W. Parry, Education in England in the Middle Ages*
3  On this subject Mr. W. A. Pantin kindly lent us his notes.
4  A theology school, with a Franciscan as lecturer, was established in 1275 j
Gerv. Cant., II 281 (R. S.).